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NOTES ON THE PARISH CHURCHES 

OF WIRRAL. 



ONE often hears the question asked, " When 
** was such-and-such a church built ? " and 
one always feels tempted to reply, ** It was not 
** built, it grew." The questioner evidently expects 
to hear a clear and succinct account, how some 
Lady Bountiful of a bye-gone age supplied the funds 
for the building of the particular church, much as 
we see it now, and at the same time presented it 
with lands sufficient to maintain a priest. Among 
the ten thousand old parish churches of England 
there are a few of which such a plain and definite 
history can be given, but in by far the greater 
majority of cases, the story of the foundation is 
lost in the blue distance of the ages. 

If we wish to think of the beginning of one of 
our parish churches, we must at once put from 
our minds any picture resembling what we con- 
stantly see to-day, a church rising in a few 
months, complete in all its parts, nave, chancel, 
transepts, even to clerestory and tower. In its 
place we must conjure up a vision of a little wattle 
and daub structure, standing in its croft beside the 
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village, hardly so large as and possibly not unlike 
one of the smallest thatched cottages of our country- 
side, in which, perhaps, not ten men could kneel, but 
large enough to cover the altar and to shield the 
sacred elements from rain and storm. This is 
the tiny germ, and as the village grows and 
prospers, the villagers add a loftier and better 
building at the western end, and the little thatched 
hut becomes a chancel and the new part the nave. 
But still all is wood, wattle, daub, and thatch ; 
years, it may be centuries, pass, until from over 
the seas comes some travelled son of the hamlet, 
who in Normandy has seen men rear houses of 
stone, as his fathers had done of wood ; and he and 
his fellows go up to the hill, and there with their 
wood-cutting axes, hew the rough sandstone into a 
semblance of square blocks. And if you look at 
some of the earliest masonry in our churches, you 
will still see the broad wound made by the axe, 
before our English forefathers learnt the use of 
the chisel. Thus the building becomes more 
permanent, rough but sound and good. And as 
year by year England is drawn more and more 
mto contact with the larger world across the sea, 
the skill and knowledge of the men who work in 
stone becomes more widespread, and the buildings 
more elaborate in detail, until, in Eadward's time, 
the Norman masons travel in bands up and down 
the land, rearing structures some of which we 
have with us to-day. 

Then the Conquest. And the new lords, with 
some of their new-found riches, build grand piles, 
like St. John's in Chester, and many another massive 
monument. And the grandsons are not content 
simply to follow in the footprints of their fathers, but 
develop the details, and the work becomes more 
ornate ; and one day a builder sees the beauty of 
the pointed arch, and others follow, and breaking 
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away from the methods of the continental masons, 
they stamp their individuality on a style which has 
since been called by our national name, Early 
English. But still the process of elaboration goes 
on, the size of the winaow increases, and men see 
the exquisite tracery of the decorated work spread 
like the veins in a leaf across the blank space of 
light. And as the wealth of the country grows, 
and men begin to lavish it in every way they can 
on their church, they soon seize the chance of 
further beauty offered by the broadening light, and 
the windows begin to glow and sparkle with that 
marvellous jewel-like glass which is the wonder and 
despair of modern church-builders. And as the 
taste for this grows, there comes the desire for 
yet broader spaces, until the spreading arch of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth century window requires 
the straight support of the slender muUion, and the 
characteristic feature of Perpendicular is attained. 
The tendency goes on increasing, until in some of 
the churches built in the early sixteenth century 
the walls are nothing but one blaze of light. 

Then fell the fierce storms of the sixteenth 
century, when practically all building ceased, and 
the only trace of it is to be found in such repairs as 
were necessary to keep the churches sound. The 
seventeenth century came and went, leaving but 
few structures to mark its degraded style, and 
ushered in the eighteenth, which has left, alas, too 
many. And how shall I speak of this century ? 
The century of restorations we might call it, but 
of that we shall speak later. 

And thus we have to-day not the creation of a 
single mind and the effort of a year, but the 
accretion of a millennium and the countless efforts 
of thirty generations; so that one feels there is 
truth in saying, ^' That church was not built, 
" it grew.*' 
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There can be little doubt that all our fifteen old 
parish churches of Wirral, with the possible excep- 
tion of Eastham, were standing at the time of the 
Norman Conquest ; of course not as we see them 
now, but churches were standing then where we 
see them stand to-day. Little is now left of the 
actual structures of this period, but with these 
we shall deal later. How much earlier than the 
Conquest the various churches date it is impossible 
to say, but we may, I think, lay claim to a very 
high antiquity for some of them ; and in order 
that we may have a clearer idea of the founding 
and early history of our parish churches in Wirral, 
you will forgive me if I sketch very rapidly the 
early story of this neighbourhood. 

It is a matter of history that Christianity was 
established in Britain some time before the with- 
drawal of the Romans from our island, but the 
evidence seems to point to the fact that it was 
almost entirely confined to the ruling race, and 
that the native British were not affected by it to 
any great extent. We have a parallel in the India 
of to-day, or perhaps I should say of one hundred 
years ago, where, before missionary societies started 
their work, Christianity found its sole adherents 
among the English rulers, while the natives 
followed Bhudda or Mahomet. 

In 410 the Romans retired from Britain, and 
from that date for almost exactly two hundred 
years (that is, until the Battle of Chester, in 613) 
our district may be described as British pure and 
simple. It was during this period that Christianity 
was first planted in Wirral, and it is probable that 
to the earlier of the two centuries we can assign 
the founding of some of our parish churches. We 
know that between the years 440 and 450 St. 
Germanus was evangelising North Wales, and 
Denbigh in particular, and it is not unlikely that 
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Wirral may have come in for a share in his 
ministrations ; and it is within the bounds of 
possibility that he founded the parish church of 
Wallasey, and dedicated it to the great saint 
in whose footsteps he strove to follow, St. Hilary. 
But of this presently. 

Certainly in the following century the surrounding 
neighbourhood was thoroughly Christianised, and 
it is hardly conceivable that there could exist 
within fifteen miles of Wirral the great monastery 
of Bangor Iscoed, with its two thousand monks, 
not to mention churches and monasteries in 
Chester itself, without some effort having been 
made to win over Wirral to the faith. And we 
have, I think, definite proof in our midst in the 
place-name Landican. Surely the first syllable of 
this name can be none other than the Celtic Llan^ 
meaning a church ; a word with which we are all 
so familiar in Welsh place-names. 

Then the dedication of Wallasey Church to 
St. Hilary, of which I spoke a moment ago, is 
most significant. The dedication is a rare one,' 
and only occurs, so far as I can find, in eight 
other cases in Great Britain, six of which are in 
Wales, one in Cornwall, and one in Lincoln ; all, 
except the last, in places where the Celtic element 
is supreme ; and in the Lincolnshire case there is 
a neighbouring church dedicated to St. Germanus, 
a suggestive tact. St. Hilary, it will be remem- 
bered, was the great opponent of the Pelagian 
Heresy, which agitated the Church during the 
latter half of the fourth century. Britain was 
supposed to be infected somewhat, and it was 

I The following is a list of the ancient parish churches in England and 
Wales dedicated to St. Hilary. In England— St. Hilary in Cornwall, 
Spridlington in Lincoln, and Wallasey in Cheshire \ in Wales «-LlaniIar and 
Trefilan in Cardiganshire, Eglwys Rhos in Carnarvonshire, the Castle chapel 
in Denbigh towui Erbistock in Denbighshire, and St. Hilary in Glamoigan- 
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partly to exterminate it that the Gallic Church 
sent over St. Germanus. He preached in Denbigh 
and Anglesey we know, and it is far from unlikely 
that he founded the churches in Denbighshire 
which are dedicated to St. Hilary, in spite of the 
usag^e of the British Church, which only permitted 
dedication to St. Mary, St. Michael, or the founder ; 
and I submit it as possible that he or one of his 
disciples founded Wallasey, and perpetuated once 
more the name of the then popular Saint. 

But the British rule was shortly to come to an 
end. For a century and a half the English invaders 
bad been encroaching gradually on the territory of 
the Britons, and if you will look at Mr. Green's map 
of Britain in 580, in his Making of England^ you 
will see that, roughly speaking, England was 
divided from north to south by a line drawn from 
Berwick to the Isle of Wight, to the east of 
which lay the English, and to the west the still- 
unconquered Britons. This line represents the 
natural barrier of hills that runs through England 
like a backbone, and that had long held the 
English at bay ; and it was not until 613 that 
iEthelfrith, the Northumbrian king, anticipating 
by nearly 500 years the famous march of the 
Norman William, broke through the boundary and 
pushed over the bleak moors of Ribblehead, to 
sweep down on what we now call Southern 
Lancashire. His object was to break in two the 
long unwieldy British confederacy that stretched 
north and south along our western coast, and he 
chose as striking point Chester, the capital of 
Gwynedd, a district which then embraced the greater 
part of the present North Wales. At the news of the 
danger of Chester, Brocmail, the Prince of Fowys^ 
marched from Shrewsbury to its rescue. Two 
thousand monks from the huge monastery of 
Bangor Iscoed, after a three days' fast, made their 
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way to the field, to pray for the success of the 
British arms. King ^Ethelfrith, says Bede, being 
informed of the occasion of their coming, said, 
** If, then, they cry to their God against us, in 
** truth, though they do not bear arms, yet they 
** fight against us, because they oppose us by their 
** prayers." He therefore commanded them to be 
attacked first, and then destroyed the rest of the 
** impious army," not without much loss to his own 
forces ; and, continues Bede, there made a very 
great slaughter of that *' perfidious nation." This 
victory was followed by the capture of Chester 
itself, while the district around it fell into the 
hands of the Northumbrians ; and so the Wirral 
passed into the possession of our English fore- 
fathers, and I doubt not there are many living in 
our midst to-day in whose veins runs the blood of 
the victors in the Battle of Chester. 

With the Anglian conquest of Wirral came, in 
all probability, a wave of heathenism, and it may 
be — but this is, of course, the merest conjecture — 
that all the British churches, with one exception, 
of which I shall speak in a moment, were desolated 
and forgotten ; so that when for a second time the 
Gospel was brought to us, either by St. Aidan or 
St. Chad, or by their missionaries (who can tell ?) 
the original dedications having been forgotten, 
fresh churches were built on or near the old 
foundations, and new and English dedications 
found for them. Thus when the new church was 
reared at Landican, or Woodchurch as it soon 
became, the old British saint's name being lost, 
the new dedication to the Holy Cross was made. 

The one exception to which I alluded a moment 
ago is Wallasey. The Northumbrians, holding 
Chester as a base, probably had but little difficulty 
in subduing the great part of Wirral, which 
possesses few natural features that could be turned 
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to account in a scheme of defence. The triangle 
of Wallasey, however, must have been nearly 
impregnable, backed as it was on two sides by the 
sea, and protected on the third by the Pool and 
the impassable morass which is now Bidston Moss. 
Here the Bntons made their last desperate stand, 
and it would seem to have been a successful one, 
since the English conquerors have dubbed it 
Wallasey, the Welshman's Island. The English 
probably found that even a Briton, when he got 
his back to the wall and could retreat no farther, 
was not a creature to be played with ; and so, 
surfeited with the extent of their gains, they settled 
down, content to acknowledge the existence of the 
plucky band in the low, rock-crowned hill across 
the marsh. And here we find what we might 
expect, that the old dedication was not forgotten, 
and St. Hilary to-day is perhaps the only local 
example that we have of a church that can 
claim an unbroken history of fourteen hundred 
years. 

And whence did the preachers come who brought 
the Gospel a second time into our neighbourhood ? 
Did St. Chad, or St. Cuthbert, or St. Aidan preach 
to our English forefathers, for all three were at 
different times within a few miles of Wirral ? or 
did one or other of them send missionaries to us ? 
One likes in imagination to dwell on the picture of 
one of this noble trio, with a devoted band, landing 
from over-seas, perchance, at the north-western 
corner of the Wirral, and planting the Cross on 
some rising ground, and there preaching to the 
hardy English settlers as they crowded round to 
see the strangers ; and are there not, in West 
Kirby Museum yonder, some scraps of the stone 
cross which soon rose to mark the spot where the 
throng first gathered ? 
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Whoever may have brought the message back 
again among us, it is clear that very soon churches, 
minute ones and insignificant no doubt, began 
to rise in different spots throughout the peninsula. 
From the presence of a monumental inscription in 
runes at Overchurch, near Upton, asking for the 
prayers of the passer-by for iEthelmund, it may be 
fairly deduced that when this monument was reared, 
in the seventh century, there was a church there. 
Further, the name itself, which means the church 
on the shore (i.^., the shore of the lake or mere 
that at this early period probably covered all the 
flat land from what is now Great Meols Station 
to the foot of Wallasey and Bidston Hills) must 
have been given to it prior to the ninth century, 
when the Norsemen landed and settled here. 
Again, in 642 King Oswald fell at Maserfield, near 
Oswestry, fighting against Penda, the heathen king 
of the Mercians, and within a short time of his death 
was canonized and, as St. Oswald, became one of 
the most popular Northumbrian saints. Now in 
Wirral we have two churches dedicated to his 
name, at Bidston and Backfprd ; yet about 660 
Wirral must have passed from the hands of the 
Northumbrians and become part of the kingdom 
of Mercia ; so that it looks as if these churches 
must have risen between the two dates. 

Between this time and the coming of the 
Norsemen at the end of the ninth century, the life 
of the Church in Wirral doubtless flowed on with 
little to agitate or disturb it ; and when the wild 
heathen did pour from over-seas, though they may 
have spread famine and desolation around, they 
have preserved for us, in the name they gave to 
Wallasey (Kirkby, or the Church town), the fact 
that at their coming, at all events, they found a 
church there. It would be interesting to know 
whether it were they who gave the dedication to 
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the parish church of West Kirby, St. Bridget, 
or whether this marks the work of the earlier Irish 
missionaries of whom I have already spoken. The 
fact that the Norsemen called it West Kirkby, to 
differentiate it from Kirkby in Wallasey, looks as 
if it were later, but it may be that they conquered 
Wallasey first, and not knowing of the church on 
Caldy Hill, gave Wallasey the distinctive title. 

That the Norse settlement in Wirral must have 
been a very complete one, is obvious to anyone 
who looks at the map. Its completeness is shewn 
by the fact that the Norsemen actually introduced 
their own system of local government, and met at 
one common centre, at Thingwall, where the busi- 
ness of the district was transacted, new laws pro- 
mulgated, and their annual "thing" or parliament 
held. The more carefully one looks into the matter, 
the more complete appears to have been the occupa- 
tion. In addition to the Norse place-names (as Irby, 
Greasby, Frankby, Pensby, and so on) we find, on 
more detailed examination, that the whole country- 
side teems with Norse names, names of fields, 
brooks, and lanes ; and even in the common 
speech of the countryfolk we find many words to 
which a Norse origin must be assigned. 

One wonders whether the Norsemen were 
Christian when they came. It is impossible to 
say, but the probability «eems to be that if they 
were not, they became so very shortly after their 
final settlement, the date of which may probably 
be placed towards the end of the ninth century. 

We have seen Wirral, and with it our parish 
churches, pass successively through the hands of 
Briton, Angle, and Norseman, and now it is to 
change its lords once more, and, let us trust, for 
the last time. Angle and Norseman, closely related 
as they jvere, must very soon have become welded 
into one common family, and formed together that 
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splendid race that held the Norman William at 
bay till every other part of England had stooped 
its neck to the Conqueror, and gave to Chester the 
proud position of being the last English city to 
yield up its freedom. • The last hopes of the 
English ceased, says Green, on William's arrival 
at Chester. This was in 1070. In 1086 the 
great Domesday Book was drawn up, and now, 
at last, we emerge from the mirk and mist oif 
conjecture, and can gaze clearly on that thing dear 
to the historian's heart, documentary evidence. 

We turn eagerly to Domesday, to hear of the 
condition of the Church in Wirral, and we are 
disappointed. There is much in Domesday, far 
more than anyone has yet attempted to explain, 
but on the matter of the Church it is exasperatingly 
silent. You must remember that the great survey 
was made by the king to ascertain the military 
strength and financial resource of the country, and 
so unless a priest happened to be a holder of land 
in his individual capacity, he was not necessarily 
enumerated in the returns. And so it comes to 
pass that only four priests are mentioned in Wirral — 
at Eastham (this probably refers to Bromborough), 
Neston, Landican or Woodchurch, and Poulton or 
Bebington. 

Seven years later than this we have the founda- 
tion charter of the Abbey of St. Werburgh in 
Chester ; and in this definite mention is made both 
of Bebington and Woodchurch, and, by implication, 
several other of our parish churches. But from this 
period onward, in addition to voluminous ancient 
records, we have the evidence of the buildings 
themselves. 

WALLASEY. 

We cannot do better than commence our sur- 
vey with the Church of Wallasey, dedicated, as 
has been already said^ to St. Hilary the Bishop, 
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and which I fain would think has an unbroken his- 
tory of 1400 years. It will be noticed that there 
are two towers standing ; the one to the south of 
the present building being that of the old Church, 
which was burnt down in 1857 — t^^® tower alone 
being left. The tower was built in 1530, just before 
the suppression of Birkenhead Priory, which held a 
mediety of the Rectory and appointed a chaplain. 
One of the features of our Wirral Churches is the 
square tower, and it has often been pointed out 
how close the resemblance is between some of them, 
particularly Bidston, Wallasey, Backford, and Shot- 
wick, while Heswall, Neston, Woodchurch, and 
West Kirby have each special features of their OMoi. 

The structure that was burnt down in 1857 had 
no points of interest whatever, having been built 
exactly one century before, in 1757, at a time when 
the lamp of ecclesiastical architecture burnt low. 
** The building," says Mr. Cox,* ** was really every- 
'* thing a church should not be, and the whole 
*' combined, in an eminent degree, the ignorance of 
*' the eighteenth with the pretentious meanness of 
" the nineteenth century, and constituted what used 
** to be called, in one's boyhood, an extremely neat 
^* edifice!" 

Time would fail us to go into all the re-buildings 
that must have taken place at Wallasey, traces of 
which were found when the burnt church was pulled 
to pieces ; but there is no doubt some truth in the 
old tradition among the villagers that it has been 
thrice burnt, having been twice a church without a 
tower, and once a tower without a church. 

There lived at Wallasey, towards the end of the 
17th century, an interesting old man, named Robin- 
son, the village schoolmaster, and he lovedhis old 
church, and jotted down all he knew or could learn 

« " Notes on the History of Wallasey Church." by E. W. Cox, p. 66, vol. i, 
(new series). Jour, of CJUsttr Arch, and Misi, Sof, 
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about it, and the result is a most valuable and 
picturesque account of the parish as it was about 
the year 1700, and withal some strange and won- 
drous traditions, one of which I cannot refrain from 
quoting : — " When this present church was built," 
says Robinson,^ ** being built at several times, 
' several strangers came and worked, some a week, 

* some a fortnight, at their own proper charges, 

* and went away without any pay or reward. More 
^ {articular one man, as a master workman and 
^ others dependent on him, came and got stone 
' and dressed them, and built that arch of the 
^ church next to Bird's, Gills and Balls forms, the 

* workmanship being different from the other 

* arches, and departed without any pay. When 
' the neighbours asked them whence they came, 
' they answered, * out of the woods.' The steeple," 

continues Robinson, *' was built in 1530. I have 

* heard old Richard Watt say that his old aunt 

* Tomlinson told him that when she was a little 

* girl she carried drink in a pitcher to the workmen 

* building the steeple, and that the master work- 

* man had but threepence per day." One would 
like to spend some time in trying to unravel these 
strange old-world stories, and I doubt not something 
could be made of them ; but we must refrain. 

Robinson also tells us that there was a fine tall 
cross (16 feet high, he says) standing, within his 
memory, in the churchyard, but that it was much 
injured in the civil wars by soldiers shooting at it, 
and was afterwards broken in three pieces in King 
William's war, by the men of the galley called 
'' The Charles " ; and ** finally," concludes Robin- 
son, ^* it was irreligiously employed by Thos. Cotton 
** for steps to the church stile, and he hewed off all 
'* the curious cuttings that was on it." 

3 " An account of Wallasey, etc./' by Mr. W. C. Ashby Pritt. Vol. xliii. 
Trans, Hist Soc, Lasu^ and ChesA, 
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One relic of Norman times is left in the shape of 
a fine large font, which, after a lengthened sojoxirn 
in the rectory garden, now lies withm the sheltering 
walls of the church. At Eyam church, in Derby- 
shire, there is another such font, so like, indeed, 
that one is almost tempted to believe that they were 
cut by the same mason. 

BIDSTON. 

Crossing the marsh or moss, over which, until 
fifty years ago, the tide used to flow, we reach 
Bidston, and here again will be noticed the close 
resemblance between the towers of Wallasey and 
Bidston. The tower itself was built about the year 
1520, ten years earlier than that of Wallasey, the 
date being fixed for us by the charges on the shields 
over the west doorway. The three in the centre 
are bearings of the Earls of Derby, the eagle claw 
of Lathom, the arms of the Isle of Man, of which 
the Derbys were kings, and the maunch of the 
Hastings. This last coat fixes for us the date 
within certain limits, as it is that of Dame Anne, 
daughter of Lord Hastings of Hungerford, and 
wife of Thomas the second Earl of Derby, who 
died in 1521. The other two shields are puzzles — 
the one to the left bein^ possibly a sculptor's error 
for Strange of Knockm, who owned the manor 
before the Stanleys, while that to the right is almost 
certainly the coat of the Masseys of Bidston, who 
held the manor in very early times, and who gave 
their name to Saughall-Massey, to distinguish it 
from the Saughalls near Chester. 

The Church itself has no special features of 
interest, having been entirely rebuilt in 1856, mainly 
on the old lines. The building which it replaced 
contained some fine Early English work, and there 
is documentary evidence of the existence of a church 
here in the 13th century, though there can be little 
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doubt that there was a church here at an earlier 
date, possibly as early as the time of the North- 
umbrian over-lordship, as the church is believed to 
have been dedicated to St. Oswald. 

Next to the church is a charmingly picturesque 
old house, which in the Ordnance Survey is called 
the old vicarage, and I have made this flimsy claim 
to ecclesiastical distinction the excuse for introdu- 
cing it here, even though I have to dismiss it at 
once by saying that there is ample evidence to 
prove that no vicarage existed at Bidston until the 
present century, and that this house was built by 
one of the tenants about 1670. The gable to the 
east, however, is the end of a fine old tythe barn. 

Bidston parish had one peculiarity, and that was 
that it contained within its boundaries the only 
ancient chapel of ease in the hundred, if we except 
one that may have stood at Arrow; and just outside 
stood Birkenhead chapel, which, after the dissolu- 
tion of the Priory, was occasionally used until the 
present century, when St. Mary's Church was built. 
Nothing is now left of the chapel at Moreton, but 
at Birkenhead the chapel still stands — the oldest 
complete ecclesiastical building in Wirral. On the 
south side is the only original Norman window 
which is left, though inside an interesting groined 
Norman roof remains. This was probably the 
original church of the Priory of our Blessed Lady 
and St. James, founded by Hamo de Massy in 1150; 
but when the Priory enlarged its borders in 1272, 
and an early decorated church was built, it became 
the chapter house, and so continued until the 
Dissolution, when it was converted into a chapel 
once more. 

The Priory does not, strictly speaking, come 
within the limits of this paper, but I cannot refrain 
from alluding to it in passing. Special mention 
deserves to be made of the crypt, under what was 

B 
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the refectory ; it is, of its land, one of the most 
interesting and complete examples of mediaeval 
work in Cheshire, and is worthy of a better fate 
than being allowed to crumble to pieces as a coal- 
hole. In a recently-published paper,* Mr. Cox has 
put forward a suggested reconstruction of the 
dormitory and cloisters, being deductions drawn 
from the few scraps of masonry and traces that 
remain. The result, as shewn in a two-page 
drawing, is extremely interesting, and when we 
read the evidence he brings to bear, we are com- 
pelled to agree with him that the drawing probably 
reproduces very closely what actually stood at 
Birkenhead before the time of Henry VIII. One 
often wonders how many of the hundred thousand 
inhabitants of Birkenhead have any idea of the 
beautiful old ruin still standing in their midst. 

OVERCHURCH. 

From Birkenhead, with its unutterable modern- 
ness, to the childhood of England in the seventh 
centurj", is a far cr}\ In Upton village, a few years 
ago, was discovered the now famous Overchurch 
Runic stone, the only stone with a Runic inscrip- 
tion as yet found in Cheshire. The old church of 
Overchurch stood about three-quarters of a mile to 
the north of Upton, and close to the present More- 
ton church ; but, falling into great decay, it was 
taken down in 1 813, and a new church erected in the 
village of Upton, the old stones being used up in the 
new building. This little church stood until 1887, 
when (it having been in the meantime superseded 
by the present one, built by the late Mr. Inman), it 
was taken down and the material sold. Among the 
stones was found this most interesting early Chris- 
tian monument, which experts have pronounced 

4 *' Birkenhead Priory,** by Mr. E. \V. Cox, p 123, vol. xlvi, Trans. Hist, 
Soc, Lane, and Chesh, 
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to be of the seventh century. The inscription 
reads — 

FOLC ARAERDON BEGUN GIBIDDATH FOR ATHSLMUND. 

[The people reared the monument pray for Athelmund.] 

It is curious to note that every one of the words 
used in the epitaph are current speech to-day, 
'* Folk reared beacon bid or pray for Athelmund." 

To show what wild suggestions even respectable 
antiquaries will sometimes make, I may mention that 
one distinguished professor read this inscription to 
be — *' So and so, struck dead for telling a lie." To 
the ordinary laymen it would appear as improbable 
that people would take the trouble to rear a monu- 
ment to a gentleman of this description. There is 
nothing to show who Athelmund was, he may 
have been a priest or a distinguished soldier. 

Upton is in the curious position of having three 
churchyards. There is the yard about the present 
church ; there* is, across the road, the burial-ground 
which surrounded the little whitewashed building 
put up in 1813 ; and there still is,-though known 
to very few, the old churchyard, where sleep the 
dead of more than a millennium. Those who have 
not seen it can have little idea of the strange, 
almost weird solitude of this forgotten spot. 
Among the stones taken out of the little church, 
which was pulled down in 1887, were found 
sufficient remains to enable Mr. Cox to reproduce, 
in a paper on the church,' a drawing of the inter- 
esting Norman priest's door. 

WOODCHURCH. 

Our next journey is to Woodchurch, and here, on 
the north side of the chancel, is a small scrap of early 
masonry, including a very early Normaii window, 
so rude in its construction, and in the curious 

5 *' Overchurch,*' by E. W. Cox. Vol. xlv, Trans. Hist. Soc. Z. and C. 
B 2 
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method of dealing with the arch, that it is thought 
to be earlier than the Conquest. The tower is 14th 
century, with a later casing ; the extraordinary 
buttresses appear to have been added about 1680 
to strengthen the old tower. The north wall is 
Norman, with later inserted windows, and is like- 
wise supported by massive buttresses. The south 
aisle is late perpendicular, to which period the porch 
also belongs. The interior is interesting, much of 
the old roof is left, and there are a few scraps of 
very good oak carving — four bench ends in the 
chancel are specially worthy of mention. It is 
noticeable that the orientation of the nave and 
chancel differ. There are also some curious hatch- 
ments, commemorating various members of the 
family of Hockenhall of Prenton, who for three 
centuries were the chief people in the parish. 

Woodchurch and Heswall share the distinction 
of being the only two churches in the hundred 
which, throughout the ages, have remained in the 
gift of lay patrons. All the others, one by one, fell 
into the hands of the great monastic bodies, and 
so, to a large extent, lost their individuality. The 
patronage of Woodchurch was vested for centuries 
in the two great Cheshire houses of Praers and 
FuUshurst. During the reigns of Henry VIII and 
Edward the advowson changed hands several times, 
but finally came into the possession of a family of 
the name of Adams, one of whom, Richard Adams, 
was rector during the greater part of Elizabeth's 
reign, and from whom it has descended, through 
ten generations, to Canon Robin, the present rector. 
A curious feature in the descent is that, in the ten 
generations, the property passed through no less 
than five heiresses to a different name. 

Dr. Sherlock, the famous divine, was a native of 
the parish and related to the Adams, as was also 
the mother of Thomas Wilson, the saintly bishop 
of Sodor and Man. 
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BBBINOTON. 

Crossing the bounds of Woodchurch parish, in 
an easterly direction, we ^et into Bebington. And 
here we have what is, without question, the most 
interesting parish church in Wirral, from an archi- 
tectural standpoint. The chancel and part of the 
south aisle are very late perpendicular, but excep- 
tionally good work for the period. It has been 
suggested, and with some show of reason, that the 
abbot of St. Werburgh, who owned the advowson, 
becoming alarmed at the dissolution of the smaller 
houses m 1535, hastened to lay out the surplus 
funds of the abbey in church extension, lest their 
existence should tempt the rapacious Henry ; and 
this was one of the churches which he commenced 
to rebuild. The blow, however, fell before he was 
able to complete the work, and so the rebuilding 
left ofT abruptly ; and if you will go round to the 
south exterior wall of the church you can see 
exactly where the new work ceases; and in the 
interior it is shewn by a curious temporary arch in 
the arcade, which breaks olf at a slight angle from 
the old Norman work to meet the later pillar, since 
the church was being widened and raised as the 
rebuilding proceeded. 

Whether the suppression of Chester Abbey were 
the cause of the cessation in rebuilding or not it is 
difficult to say, but it is abundantly clear that some 
one commenced early in the i6th century to rebuild 
the church from the east end, and for some cause 
was not able to finish. It is also clear, from the 
large number of different masons' marks on the 
new work, that a perfect army of men must have 
been employed on the rebuilding. 

In the chancel one sees the stately, high-soaring, 
late perpendicular work, and, as a contrast, in the 
nave the massive Norman arcading which it was - 
replacing. The font is Norman. 
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There is documentary evidence to prove that 
there was a church in 1093, and Domesday men- 
tions a priest here, under the manor of Poulton. 
Tradition says that it was called *' the white 
" church," a name given in early days by the Eng- 
lish to stone churches, when they first began to rise, 
to distinguish them from the old wooden buildings. 

Opposite the church, on the west, is a lane called 
Kirket or Kirkup Lane, which seems to have been 
the lane by which the Storeton folk came to their 
parish church. A similar mule track is to be found 
on the other side of Storeton, leading to it from 
Prenton, and it is possible that these two sets of 
stones were laid down in the days when the 
imdivided family of Stanley, the hereditary foresters 
of Wirral, lived at Storeton, before they broke up 
and settled at Hooton, Lathom, and Alderley 
respectively. 

Passing over Bromborough, where now no traces 
remain of the original church, which doubtless 
stood at the time of the Conquest, we come to 

EASTHAM. 

Here Domesday mentions a priest, though it is 
thought by many that this priest must have been 
located at Bromborough, which as late as 1281, 
(when Pope Nicholas' Taxation was drawn up) ap- 
pears to have been regarded as the mother church. 

It is stated that Earl Randle, about 1150, built 
a church here, and that this is the church which he 
mentions in 1152 in his gift of the manors of East- 
ham and Bromborough, together with the churches, 
to the abbey of St. Werburgh. There are remains 
in the north wall of the Stanley Chapel of the 
original Norman building — the font is also Norman. 
The tower, chancel, and south aisle are 14th cen- 
tury work. The north arcade early English, and 
the north wall perpendicular. . 
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In the churchyard stands a famous old yew tree 
of great antiquity. A tradition in the village says 
that when the church was handed over to the 
monks of St. Werburgh, presumably in 1152, the 
villagers asked that care might be taken of " their 
'* old yew tree." If it were old then, how much 
more so to-day ! . 

On the exterior of the east wall of the chancel is 
to be seen a much- weathered inscription, which 
was long a puzzle to antiquaries, until the Rev. 
Francis Sanders pointed out its true meaning. The 
letters to the right are *' Jhon Anglizer died," and 
to the left '* A Anglizer May xxiii," evidently simple 
monumental inscriptions to some of the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet. There could be little 
reasonable doubt that this was the correct expla- 
nation, but we were able to put it beyond question 
by finding at Chester the will of John Anglizer, 
dated 1628, in which he says — ** I desire to be 
'* buried near unto the place where my dear father 
** was buried, viz., at the east end of the chancell 
** amongst my ancestors," and then specially re- 
quests that ** my funeral expenses be done sparingly 
** in regard to my debtes which are great." So this 
was the method adopted by his friends to save 
expense, by utilizing the church wall as a tomb- 
stone ! 

Ormerod, the historian of Cheshire, who, though 
a man of wide general knowledge, was ignorant of 
the principles and history of mediaeval architecture, 
read the last four letters of Anglizer's name to be 
" 17E.R." i.e. ElizabethcB Regince^ and so dates the 
building of Eastham chancel as 1574, and adds 
that this proves it was not built by Inigo Jones ! 

In the Stanley chapel are some interesting 
tombs, and in the south aisle are three oak panels, 
exquisitely carved with heraldic devices — the arms 
of Capenhursty Poole, and Buerton, probably I5tk 
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century work« Eastham is now one of the most 
beautiful of our Wirral churches ; there is some 
fine modem iron work, and several exceptionally 
beautiful windows, designed by Mr. Kempe. 

BACKFORD. 

In Backford church there is practically nothing 
left of the old building except the tower, the 
nave and chancel having been rebuilt within the 
last few years, though some of the old stones 
have been worked up into the chancel again, and 
it is mainly on the old lines. The tower bears a 
close resemblance to those of Bidston, Wallasey, 
and Shotwick, which was more apparent before the 
new finials were added. Some curious mason's 
marks are to be seen on the tower, particularly 
around the west doorway, and the decorations 
round the string-coursing are quaint. 

In the church is an mteresting chained Bible, 
the only one in the Hundred, dated 1617, and 
printed by Robert Barker, London. 

A substantial altar tomb, of the family of Coven- 
try, of MoUington, still stands in the churchyard, 
at the east end of the chancel, though the fulsome 
Latin epitaph, which Randle Holme copied in 1656 
{Harl. MS. 2 151) has long disappeared under the 
action of the weather. The coat of arms is still, 
however, faintly visible. 

The advowson was, about 1300, given to the 
priory of Birkenhead, who retained it until the dis- 
solution. The dedication is to St. Oswald. 

STOKE. 

Stoke is perhaps the least known of our Wirral 
churches, though it contains not a little to interest us. 
It lies amid flat meadow land, which in the middle 
ages must have been mere and fen. These level 
tracts have a special beauty of their own, and there 
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are few pleasanter walks than across the marsh 
from Stoke to Thornton church on a summer 
evening, after the hay has been cut and the fresh 
grass IS springing new and green, as the long 
shadows from the sinking sun slant across the 
fields. 

The church, which used to possess some inter- 
esting Norman details, was almost entirely rebuilt 
in 1827, and little of interest in the structure now 
remains. The walls are hung with a large number 
of hatchments, mostly commemorating various 
members of the Bunbury family, some of which 
appear to have come from the hand of one of the 
Randle Holmes. In the tower are hung three 
interesting old bells, dated 1631, 1615, and 1642 ; 
and built mto the exterior wall, on the south side, 
is a whitish stone bearing the inscription, in very 
early lettering — 

[Magist]er Andre : cui' : aie ; ppitiet ; Ds 
[Master Andrew on whose soul may God have mercy.] 

The church, which for centuries belonged to the 
abbey of St. Werburgh, is dedicated to St. Law- 
rence, a comparatively rare dedication in this 
neighbourhood. 

SHOTWICK. 

Shotwick village is perhaps the most thoroughly 
countrified of our Wirral villages : there is a quiet 
old-world flavour about it, and the church is one 
that has suffered but little at the hands of the 
restorer. The tower very closely resembles those 
of Bidston and Wallasey, and is also not unlike 
Backford. On the south side, high up on the 
shoulders of the tower, are the letters D . C . M . D . 
in relief. What these letters stand for I am at a 
loss to conceive ; it is possible that M.D. is the 
date 1500. Higher up still is a stone on which an 
incomplete inscription is to be seen — it appears to 
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read '^ Thomas, Abbot," but it is too high to be 
easily deciphered. 

Under the quaint porch is a very nice specimen 
of a Norman doorway, the details of which, until 
last year, were completely hidden by successive 
coats of whitewash. These have since been care- 
fully removed, however, and the door-head now 
presents a very interesting example of Norman 
ornamentation. 

The interior has several points of interest ; the 
old three-decker pulpit still stands, and is the only 
example of the kind in the hundred. Withiix the 
chancel rails is a curious gravestone, which the 
sexton used to tell us was that of old squire Hock- 
enhall, who, in the days of Good Queen Bess, used 
to be a keener sportsman and nde straighter to 
hounds than any man in the county. One day 
when out hunting his horse stepped in a rabbit 
hole, threw his master, and rolled on him. The 
old squire was carried back to Shotwick to die, and 
on his death-bed ordered his son that no other in- 
scription should mark his last resting place than a 
bridle bit and a pair of stirrups ; and '' this is his 
*' tombstone," the sexton used to say. 

The story is a pretty one, and might have been 
left to interest future generations, if a certain learned 
antiquary had not recently pointed out that the bit 
and stirrups were merely the letters I or J . C . C ., 
and probably referred to some local landowner or 
yeoman. The difficulty, however, at once suggested 
itself, that in the i6th century such a thing as two 
Christian names was almost if not absolutely un- 
known. This was, however, explained on finding, 
in Ormerod, the name of an incumbent in 1570, 
entered as John Carter Curate. Though this prac- 
tically settled the question, I was fortunately able 
to place the matter beyond dispute by finding the 
Rev. John Carter's will at Chester, and in the pre- 
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amble he desires to be buried within '^ the chancel 
** of the church of Shotwick,'' and the date of the 
will and probate is 1587. 

In one of the east windows are some scraps of 
mediaeval stained glass, and there is an interesting 
old churchwardens' pew with canopy. 

BURTON. 

Our next parish is Burton, as we come along the 
Dee shore. There is unfortunately little left of the 
original structure, with the exception of the Massey 
chapel, as the church was rebuilt in 1721. The 
tower was also practically rebuilt, though we know 
from the Harleian manuscripts that the church 
possessed a tower, built in 1500 by two of the 
Massys of Puddington, and probably resembling 
our other Wirral towers. This fact is gleaned from 
Randle Holme's MSS. in the British museum, 
which I have recently examined. He visited it in 
1668, and says — ** Over the door that goes into the 
" steeple on the arch of the door on the outside are 
** these two coats cut in stone." Here follows a 
rude drawing of the Massey coat and another. 
** Over the steeple door," he continues, *' and so 
** along for two sides of the steeple, this writing in 
** old letters." He then tries to imitate the old 
letters — the result is not a striking success— but the 
inscription appears to mean (it is in Latin) : '* In 
** the year 1500 William and Thomas Massy, sons 
** of John Massie, Esquires, began to build this 
** tower, on whose souls may God have mercy." 
Examples of the habit of cutting coats of arms in 
this position, it will be remembered, are also to be 
found at Bidston, and West Kirby. 

In the Massy chapel, Randle Holme describes a 
beautiful alabaster tomb, to the memory of William 
Massy of Puddington, who died in 1579, and Ann 
his wife. William Massy in his will, still preserved 
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at Chester, gives minute directions as to his burial, 
and says — ** My will ys that my executors shall 
' within one yeare nexte after my decease cause one 
^ conveniente tombe or monument of alabaster for 

* my de^ee or vocation, wherein my corpes [may] 
^ be buned and laid in the North He or chappell of 
*' the said Parish Church of Burton for the making 

* whereof I give by this my will xiij^'- vj** viij<*- to 
*' be imployed on the same, also I give for the 
' making of better lightes and windowes in the said 

* North He or chappell vj*»« vj'- viij*** 

In Burton village was bom Thomas Wilson, the 
saintly Bishop of Sodor and Man. Among the 
many deeds of charity he performed, probably none 
has done more solid and lasting good than the 
school which he founded in his native village. 

In the woods behind the church are to be seen 
two solitary graves, called the Quaker graves. 
There is no reason to doubt that this is a correct 
description, though I have not been able to discover 
any documentary evidence relating to the matter. 

NESTON. 

From Burton we pass to Neston, and notice 
again one of the square towers. Neston should be 
one of the most interesting of our Wirral churches, 
but it is so restored that none of the interesting 
features now remain. 

The church is dedicated to Our Lady and St. 
Helen, but there must have been a chantry altar 
here, dedicated to St. Martin, as Thomas Haward, 
of Neston, in his will, dated 1525, says — ** Also I 
'• bequethe to Saynt Martin a hyve of beene to the 
** kepeing of a light before him." In this bequest 
we get a curious glimpse at the question of relative 
values 370 years ago. There used to be some 
interesting Norman work in this church, but nothing 
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is sacred to the hand of the restorer, and it has 
gone, or, rather, a modern reproduction has taken 
its place. Domesday mentions a priest here, and 
Ralph de Montalt, seneschal of Cheshire, granted 
the advowson to the abbey of St. Werburgh about 
1 1 70. Some eighty years after this, Roger of 
Montalt, his grandson, ** violently attacked" (so 
writes the indignant chronicler in the Ann ales 
Cestrienses) ' * the property of the abbot and convent, 
** and the monks were only able to retain possession 
** of Neston rectory and much more of their property 
'*by granting some of their manors to the robber 
** in exchange. And,'' adds the monk, ** the eldest 
** son of the said Roger died within 15 days. Many 
** other notable misfortunes befell the said Roger 
** not long afterwards. Roger himself died in 
** poverty within two years, the common people 
** being ignorant of the place of his burial." 

HESWALL. 

But the Neston restorer is quite put in the shade 
by him of Heswall. Except the old tower nothing 
now remains of the original work. One thing to 
be said for the rebuilder of Heswall is, that the 
church pulled down had little of interest to recom- 
mend it, having passed through the hands of suc- 
cessive generations of restorers. 

In the tower are some interesting monuments to 
the Gleggs of Gayton — one in particular to John 
Glegg, who died in 16 19, which is in the form of 
an acrostic, the first letters of the lines making his 
name. 

Heswall, as I have already said, is one of the 
two churches in the hundred that never fell into 
the hands of any monastic body, but has always 
remained in the gift of private patrons. 
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THURSTASTON. 

It grieves me that we have to move on from church 
to church and have no opportunity of walking 
through the fields between them. We have just 
passed over one of the most charming country 
walks in Wirral, from Heswall to Thurstaston by 
the field path. 

Thurstaston is not only entirely modem but 
stands on a different site from the original church, 
which must have been a most interesting speci- 
men of Norman work, the chancel ending in an 
apse. The Lysons, in their history of Cheshire, so 
describe it. It was rebuilt in 1824, and again about 
twelve years ago. The new church is by Pearson, 
the architect of Truro Cathedral, and is a beautiful 
example of modern ecclesiastical architecture on 
mediaeval lines. 

All that now stands of the 1824 rebuilding is the 
ivy-covered tower, built into the walls of which is 
part of an ancient inscription, which reads — Sancti 
Berthlmi, John Wittmor, Wiliam Hoe . . . 
here the lettering breaks off incomplete. It should 
probably be — Sancti Bartholmi, John Wittmor, 
William Hoe gardiani ; or John Whitmore and 
William Hoe churchwardens of St. Bartholemew — 
St. Bartholemew being the saint to whom the 
church is dedicated. 

In digging the foundations for the new church 
an interesting stone coffin of a small size was 
discovered, which takes us back to very primitive 
times. 

The earliest mention of the church is in 1125, 
when Matthew de Rhuddlan, the son of the famous 
Robert of Rhuddlan, to whom so many fat Cheshire 
acres fell in the dividing of the land, granted the 
advowson of the church at Thurstaston to the 
abbey of St. Werburgh. 
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WEST KIRBY. 

Our journey round the hundred is now rapidly 
drawing to a close, and passing unnoticed another 
charming walk, we stop finally at West Kirby. 

As I said in my introduction, Christianity must 
have been planted in this parish many centuries 
ago, certainly earlier than the Conquest, possibly 
as early as the fifth century. In the group of 
stones preserved in the museum we have the 
earliest records that exist of the parish. Several 
of them are of extreme interest, especially the 
famous hog-backed stone, and have been dated by 
competent authority as ninth century work. Some 
remains of the Norman church were visible before 
the restoration, and the base of a Norman pillar is 
still in situ. 

The tracery of the chancel window is peculiar ; 
it is said that only one other church in England, 
that of Shifnal in Staffordshire, possesses a window 
of a similar pattern. It is a curious coincidence, 
however, that several such windows are to be seen 
in different monastic ruins in the south of Ireland. 
Now St. Bridget, to whom West Kirby church is 
dedicated, was abbess of Kildare. Needless to say 
this is merely a coincidence, as St. Bridget flourished 
about 560, and this style of tracery did not begin 
to be used till some 800 years later. Still it pro- 
bably goes to confirm what is already well enough 
known, the close connection there was in the middle 
ages between West Kirby and Ireland. 

The tower is late perpendicular, and was pro- 
bably built about the year 1500, and like Bidston 
and the old Burton tower, it has coats of arms cut 
in stone over the west door, and as in the case of 
the two other churches, it is not very apparent to 
whom all the coats allude. The one on the left is 
evidently meant for Meols of Meols (a bend between 
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two lions' faces) ; but unfortunately the mason has I 

cut a bend sinister instead of a bend dexter. The 
next is probably Banastre of the Bank. The third 
is the one that fixes the date of the tower, if it be 
what it seems, the arms of William Smith, bishop 
of the diocese (1493-5)1 t^^ munificent founder of 
Brazenose College. 

In the chancel wall the old priest's door, dating 
from the 13th centurj^ still remains. 

In the chancel is an interesting tomb to the j 

memory of John Van Zoelen, late of Bristol, who | 

was buried here in 1689. He was probably one of ! 

the officers under Marshal Schomberg, who, on the » ' 

1 2th August in that year, embarked at Hoylake for \ 

Ireland, with an army, to re-conquer Ulster. 

In a rare old book (Leigh's Natural History of ' 

Lancashire and Cheshire ^ printed in 1700), the writer 
mentions that Marshal Schomberg's army was • 

encamped for some time on the flat sands by the . 

sea, '* called the Mels " (probably what is now the I 

golf links\ and that they obtained abundant water j 

by digging in the sand, ** which shows," says Leigh, 
*' that the salt water is filtered by coming through 
** the sand." 

And so our journey ends, perhaps not inappro- 
priately on the sands by the sea shore, with the 
wondrous past behind us, and the future limitless > 

as the sea before ; and our time has not been \ 

wasted if we have realized a little more than we 
are in the habit of doing, how much we owe to 
that splendid past which is the heritage of every 
Englishman. And as our lives are but links in a 
cham, may it be given us so to forge our link that j, 

those who come after us may remember us with 
honour and not with shame. \ 
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A few copies of " Wirral Notes and Queries " 
(vols, i and ii), edited by the Rev. Francis Sanders, Vicar 
of Hoylake, and Mr. Wm. Fergusson Irvine, are still 
unsold, and may be had on application to Mr. Irvine, 
1 8, Devonshire Road, Claughton, Cheshire, or to Messrs. 
H. Young and Sons, South Castle Street, Liverpool ; price 
Five Shillings per volume. 
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